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From Our Readers 
Dear Editor : 

There is no current periodical which does for 
those interested in the Southern literary scene 
a service comparable to that of the 
OBSERVER. It not 


SOUTHERN 
only keeps its readers 
abreast of the best in modern publications but 
through the writings of David J. Harkness and 
others reviews and revives the past in a way 
that helps to explain the present. 

Sincerely yours, 

Chalmers G. Davidson 

Author of “Cloud Over 

Catawba”, “Piedmont 

Partisan” and other 
Davidson 


Southern history and 
North Carolina 


fiction. 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is $1.00 for which please send m« 
three or four copies of the March number of 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER. I value and save all 
of the numbers, but this March number has an 
article of special interest to Maryville and Blount 
County people. 

“Montvale, the Saratoga of the South” 
Inez Burns, one of our teachers. 
This is, we think, the 


best thing yet writter 


about Montvale. Miss Burns is competent and 


accurate. We hope you will have more articles 
by her. The SouTHERN OBSERVER is filling a 
long-felt need and we predict a great future for 
the magazine. 
With great appreciation and thanking you 
Yours truly, 


Maryville, Tennessee Bert Garner 


Dear Editor: 


Our library has been a_ subscriber 


SOUTHERN OBSERVER for over one year 
As librarian of a parish library in Loui 

I find the magazine stimulating and helpful 

southern 


stress on literature as 


articles of a regional nature discussir 
of the different states is of great interest to me 
I feel the SouTHERN OBSERVER is defini 
worth while as an aid in book selection 
Sincerely, 
Mrs.) Thelma B. Castleberry 
Franklinton Librarian, Washington Parish 


Louisiana Library 
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Dear Editor: 
Many good things have come out of Tennessee 
over the years but in recent years nothing better 
than SOUTHERN OBSERVER has been com- 
ing to readers and it is my hope that it has been 
coming to a great quantity of them. If it has not, 
then it should for it serves extremely well to 
those who want to know what has been happening 
in Southern writing. It provides the most accessi- 
ble way to find answers for those who insist on 
staying within Southern boundaries 
Sincerely yours, 
Joseph F. Marron 
Chief Librarian, 
Jacksonville Free Public 
Library 

Jacksonville, Florida 


Dear Editor 
The SouTHERN OBSERVER fills a very definite 
library for 
South discussions of 
trends in literary development. We find the per 


need in our reviews of mater- 


ial pertaining to the and 
iodical both interesting and timely in its inter 
Both 


in book selection and as a ref- 


pretation of literature and regional trends. 
as a guide for use 
erence for classes in 


Southern Literature, we 


feel that the Sor 


ble to u 


THERN OBSERVER is very valua- 


Very sincerely, 
Catherine Clark 
| Middle Tennessee 


State College 


ibrarian, 
Murfree sboro 7 ennessee 


Dear Editor: 
There has long been a real need for a publica 

tion devoted to Southern It 

is my considered opinion that the 


COBSERVER Is 


SOUTHERN 
fulfilling this requirement in an ad 
mirable manner 

Moreover, any publication that stimulates good 
reading and continued reading is definitely worth 
while. I find Sor 


THERN OBSERVER an im 


portant and interesting guide to both. It is to be 


congratulated on its vision, perseverance and pro 
ortant field 

Sincerely, 

IL. E. Limbert, 

Col. USAR 
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In This Issue 


We publish this month articles on Little Rock, 
Louisville and Tampa—three fast growing Sorth 
ern cities, each representing rapidly developing 
industrial areas which is so characteristic of the 
southern part of America during recent decades 
[his is a continuation of the series on cities of 


this region 


We are receiving many letters about the series 
n writers written by David J]. Harkness. He has 
written articles on the literary production in the 
Western states which includes the state of Mon 
tana in this issue. Within a few months we will 
begin to publish articles on the New England 
states of the Middle West As 


most of us know New England has produced 


states and later the 


some of our greatest writers especially in the 


early years of our country 


John C. Caldwell author of “Education for a 


Chaotic World” in this issue is well informed on 
Far Eastern affairs. The son of Tennessee mis 
sionaries, born in South China, he is acquainted 


with the Chinese dialects and is well informed 


\ 


with respect to the history of that unhappy part 
of the world which is now suffering its greatest 
affliction by the dominance of the communist dic 
tators. His new book “Still the Rice Grows 
Green” is receiving wide acclaim throughout the 


country 


\ feature review this month is of the book 


“Beauregard, Napoleon in Gray” by T. Harry 


Williams published by Louisiana State University 


Press, Baton Rouge. This is an exceptional book 


about an exceptional man 
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The Unbalanced Budget 


An unbalanced Federal budget is understand- 
able if necessary to maintain our defenses in these 
dangerous times. But it is quite impossible to 
understand why an unbalanced budget should ex- 
ist to maintain an inflationary prosperity. 

Some contend that taxes should be reduced, 
regardless of the state of the budget, on the 
ground that the larger the amount of money which 
flows to Washington as a result of high taxes 
the more Congress and the administration will 
spend. Our experience since World War II has 
clearly shown that the reduction of taxes means 
only a larger deficit. The only time a deficit 
can be eliminated is when the appropriations 
are made. We, therefore, strongly advocate taxes 
high enough to keep the budget in balance in 
times of peace. 

Certainly we should not allow the prospects ot 
an unbalanced budget to weaken our defenses. 
In view of the great prosperity which has been 
enjoyed in this country there seems to be no 
reason why we cannot keep the budget in balance 
and at the same time maintain our military 
strength at the necessary level 

If it is necessary for our national budget to be 
out of balance in order to protect the country, 
well and good. We should keep in mind, how- 
ever, that there is no merit in an unbalanced 
budget as such. This merely means that we are 
increasing the cost of maintaining our government 
and are passing a heavier burden on to our chil 
dren. This means a group of bond holders are 
being paid interest by our taxpayers on money 
that could be invested elsewhere if these govern- 
ment securities were not available. The cost of 
our bonded indebtedness in interest alone now is 
something like six billion a year which was al- 
most as much as it cost the government to oper- 
ate a generation ago. An unbalanced budget may 
be a necessity at times but as a policy it is 
against the laws of economics and common sense 
We cannot continue to spend more than we re 


ceive without the ultimate payment of a high 
price. 

Nations do not go into bankruptcy as individ- 
uals do but inflation—sometimes wild inflation- 
can be as destructive of values, the results of 
which always falls most heavily on the poor and 
the aged who are more dependent on a stable 
economy than anyone else. 


Formosa 


Recent developments concerning Formosa and 
our relations with Red China have been termed 
confusing but the resolutions passed overwhelm- 
ingly by both Houses of Congress, at the request 
of President Eisenhower, and the evacuation of 
the Tachen Islands without serious incident, clari- 
fied the situation in the Far East to a great 
extent. 

The sovereignty status of Formosa is still to 
be decided but this island of approximately 13,000 
square miles is now occupied and controlled by 
the Nationalist government of China under Chiang 
Kai Shek. Formosa called by the Chinese “Tai- 
wan” was claimed and controlled by Japan for 
60 years prior to World War II. It has also 
been claimed by China. Formosa lies approxi 
mately 100 miles off the Chinese mainland, Chiang 
Kai Shek and his Nationalist forces that formerly 
controlled China have been driven from the main- 
land by the Communists to the Island of Formosa 

In view of our interests in the Far East on ac 
count of our obligation to the Phillipines, also, to 
the occupation of many other islands in this 
Asiatic area which resulted from the necessity to 
defend ourselves from the Japanese attack, we 
consider Formosa strategically necessary for our 
defense in the East Pacific. 

It is now clear to the Chinese Reds and to all 
the world that we will defend Formosa and the 
nearby Pescadores Islands. Not only have they 
been put on notice by the President but also by 
Congress. The Reds cannot be in doubt about 
our determination to defend Formosa and we be- 
lieve these steps taken by our government are 
definitely on the side of peace. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES 


Little Rock 


To the French explorer, Bernard de la Harper 
the boulder jutting out into the Arkansas River 
was just a “little rock.” And that’s exactly what 
he called it—“la petite roche.” 

There wi way for the riches-hunting 
Harper to w, back in 1722, that “la petit 
roche” would become the city of Little Rock 
capital of tl tate of Arkansas 

Che first permanent structure on the site of 
what is now Little Rock was the little cabin 
William Lew ult in 1812 


But by 1819, when Arkansas became a territory 


and trapper, bt 


Little Rock was a bustling river town. In 182] 
the seat of the territorial government was moved 
from Arkansas Post, near the mouth of the 
Arkansas, 1 ittle Rock. With the admissio1 
of Arkansas to the Union in 1836, the city be 


ame the state capital 


Visitors find it hard to realize that this friendly, 


easy-going mfortable Southern city is » hub 
More thar 
300 manufacturing plants employing some 13,000 


of Arkan mmerce and industry 


persons are located within Metropolitan Little 


| A , 


Rox K AT ad | 


58,000 are employed in the area’s 
3,000 retail and 400 wholesale firms and other 


non-agricultural fields. Seventy-five per cent of 


the Southwest's population and buying power 
radius of 400 miles of Little Rock 


(,reater | Rock’ 


lives wit] 
population in 1950 wa 
196.685 

spend much of their spare time 
uutdoors inshine hours—63% of possible). Five 
municipal parks covering a total of 1,128 acres 
offer swimming, golf, tennis, bridle paths, picnic 
and barbecue grounds, and midway rides. Trav 
elers Field is the home of the Little Rock club 
in the Southern Baseball Association, and War 
Memorial idium, seating 35,000, is the scene 
f many University of Arkansas Southwest Con 
ference a pre-season professional football 
games e fisherman finds an abundance of 
trout, ba nd crappie in nearby streams and 
lakes; the hunter has little trouble tracking down 
deer, smal 


ing woods 


| game, quail and turkey in surround 


Che Joseph T. Robinson Memorial Auditorium, 
built at a cost of $860,000, is the center of cul 
In the 


separate hi f the auditorium are held such 


. 


tural, civic, and entertainment activities 

ype retta stage play 5, circuses, 

ketball games, “name band” 

trade show rhe city-sponsored 

Fine Arts and Museum of Natural 

is found in the Old Arsenal in MacArthur 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

tems compare favorably 

\t present there ar¢ 

unior high schools, and 34 

the public school system 

approved a $4,000,000 pro 

new elementary schools, 

junior high hools, and one new high 

to the system as well as provide funds for 
ting building In addi 

mentary parochial schools, 

ne seminary 
ional level, Little Rock is 
Arkansas School 


of Medicine, the ni y of Arkansas School 


ae , 
the higher edu 


the home of tl 


of Pharmacy, the Arkans: aw School, the Uni 
f Arkans;: nter, and Little 

Rock Junior Coll 
in the daily life 
evidenced in the 
more th: | faiths found within 
the area 
Little Rock has two daily newspapers—one 
morning and one evening, six radio stations and 
‘levision outlet that bring Little Rock the 
1 radio and TV entertainment. Highways of 
converge on Little Rock from all di 
and air, rail, and bus lines maintain 
schedules in and out of the 

tional routes 

Little Rock is not too far by automobile from 
| 495 miles from Kansas 
y, 631 miles from Baton Rouge, La., 496 miles 
from Birmingham, Ala., 5 miles from Dallas, 
610 miles from Indianapolis, 276 miles from Jack- 


m, Miss., and 140 miles from Memphis, Tenn 
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Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky, metropolis of the colorful 
Bluegrass State, is blessed with a rare blend of 
tradition and progress. Standing by the Ohio 
River as the open door to Dixie, the sprawling 
city of 386,500 combines the charm and gracious 
ness of the old South with the hustle and bustle 
of the industrial North. 
Louisville and the surrounding Kentucky 
try possess historical attractions that are 
versal interest 
CHURCHILL DOWNS AND THE 
KENTUCKY DERBY 
The city is the home of Churchill Down 
the nation’s most famous thoroughbreds pout 
turf every May in the fabulous Kentucky 
the oldest racing classic of its kind in 
Only a few miles away are many of 
most famous stock farms with bluegrass pasture 
and clean white fences. On one of tl I 
monument to Man O’ War 
Returning to popularity in Lou 


} 


colorful harness races, with trotters and pacers 


taking the spotlight at the Fairgrounds Speedway 
1, 


( 


ring June and July 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

lhe story of Louisville, however, includes mucl 
more than the traditional thoroughbreds, beautiful 
ladies, fine bourbon whiskey, and puffs of home 
grown tobacco—things most frequently associated 
with Kentucky 

The story is rich with the history of pioneer 
days and the romance of the river. Many in 
teresting developments have occurred since R: 
Cavalier, Marquis de LaSalle first saw the 

ite of Louisville around 1670 

Louisville was founded in 1778 by 
George Rogers Clark, who halted at the 
the Ohio with 150 raw militia bound for the con 
quest of British posts in the Illinois country 
Corn Island, opposite what is now the bu 
district of Louisville, Clark established a fort 
a base of supplie This 18-cabin village became 
his principal headquarters after the first thrusts 


against the British were successful Clark spent 


all his later vears in the Louisville country and 


his remains res historic Cave Hill Cemetery, 


‘al, garden-like cemetery regarded as one 


t beautiful 


The city charter was granted in 1779 by the 
Virginia legislature when Kentucky was a part of 
that state. 

ZACHARY TAYLOR SHRINE 

Louisville is connected with early American 
history by still another tie. At the edge of the 
city is the tomb of Zachary Taylor, twelfth presi- 
dent of the United States, which is located on the 
grounds of his former homestead. The aged struc 
ture is still standing. It was in this home that 
Taylor's daughter was married to Jefferson Davis, 
the only president of the Confederacy, who was a 
native of Fairview, Kentucky 

KENTUCKY HOSPITALITY 

Louisville is a friendly city. Its many fine 
hotels, with appointments and accommodations de 
signed to meet the most demanding, blend Ken 
tucky warmth with precise arrangements for large 
group meetings and conventions. 

The major convention hotels are located within 
four blocks of the Jefferson County Armory, 
which in recent years has become known as the 
“Madison Square Garden of the South.” All are 
located in the theatre and business district, one to 
four blocks from the city’s two bus stations, and 


nine blocks from its two railroad sta 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


1 


Louisville erved by eight trunk line rail 


roads radiating in all directions. It is the bus and 
utheast 

Lee Terminal at Standiford Field gives the city 

one of the nation’s most modern airports. Louis 

ville is served by four airlines—American, East- 


ind Trans-World 


ern, Piedmont 
SIZE AND LOCATION 


Metropolitan Louis 


County, Kentucky 


ville (consisting of Jefferson 
ind Floyd and Clark Counties 
Indiana) has grown to a population of approxi 
mately 635,000 according to 1953 estimates 


Louisville’s lo as always been strategic 


In the days when river traffic was the vogue, its 
position on the Ohio River gave it prominence 
During the railroad era (and particularly during 
the Civil War) 


City” because its facilities were used generously 


it became known as “The Gateway 


in transporting men and equipment. Mid-century 
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Louisville is fast becoming the hub of airline con- 

nections. It is located just 83 miles southeast of 

the center of population of the United States 
PARKS AND RECREATION 

There are 2,436 acres of public park land in 
Louisville, including Cherokee, Iroquois, Seneca, 
and Shawnee Parks. It has several first-run 
theatres and several cultural associations which 
bring the best of music, drama, and art to the city’s 
auditoriums. Many attractions of this type come 
to the Memorial Auditorium, which seats 2,300. 
One of the entertainment features of the summer 
is a series of outdoor musicals in Iroquois Amphi- 
theatre, which has a capacity of 3,400. 

Louisville also possesses several boat, golf, 
town, and country clubs in settings of scenic 
beauty overlooking the Ohio River. 

EDUCATION AND CHURCHES 

The University of Louisville, founded in 1798, 
is the oldest municipal university in the United 
States. Other institutions of higher learning in 
clude the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Presbyterian Seminary, University of Kentucky 
College of Pharmacy, Nazareth and Ursuline Col 
leges for women, Kentucky School for the Blind, 
and Bellarmine College for men. 

The city has 60 elementary schools, ten junior 
high schools, six senior high schools in the public 
school system. There are also 74 parochial 
schools and four other private schools. There 
are also approximately 400 churches of all 
branches of faith 


INDUSTRIAL DIVERSITY 

The diversity of Louisville industry is a source 
of great pride. In recent years Louisville has be- 
come one of the publishing centers of the country 
One firm, the C. T. Dearing Printing Company, 
produces more than 30,000,000 magazines a 
month. The Courier-Journal and Lownisville 
Times have one of the most modern newspaper 
plants in the world. The Standard Gravure Cor 


poration, a part of the same organization, produces 
the Sunday magazine sections of 14 other leading 
metropolitan dailies throughout the country, in- 
cluding some of the most famous. 

There are more than 100 other printing and 
lithographing establishments, including many of 


the largest in the South. It is the home of the 
famous American Printing House for the Blind, 
which produces books in braille. The oldest re- 
ligious paper in the world in continuous publica 
tion, The Christian Observer, is printed in Louis 
ville each week. 
TOBACCO 

Located in the heart of the burley belt, Louis- 
ville is one of the top cigarette and tobacco pro- 
ducts manufacturing centers of the world. Its 
plants turn out many of the top brands and its 
tobacco export houses do direct business all over 
the world. Annual sales on the Kentucky tobacco 
market amount to more than $200,000,000. 


DISTILLING 


About half the bourbon whiskey made in 
\merica is distilled in Louisville—and federal 
liquor taxes paid at the Louisville office amounted 
to more than $342,000,000 in 1950. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

World War IT saw the building of Louisville's 
“Rubbertown,” which is the location of the largest 
neoprene plant in the world (DuPont) and several 
other large synthetic rubber operations. 

OTHER INTERESTING INDUSTRIES 

There are many other interesting industries in 
Louisville, which is the home of famous Louisville 
Slugger baseball bats. About 20 firms manufac- 
ture paints and varnishes. Louisville has two of 
the leading aluminum and foil plants—Reynolds 
Metals Company and Cochran Foil Company, 
which make the foil for chewing gum and ciga- 
rettes made by plants all over the country. The 
Belknap Hardware and Manufacturing Company 
is 110 years old and is the largest single-unit 
hardware wholesaler in the world. 

Louisville also is a large farm equipment manu 
facturing center with International Harvester and 
Minneapolis-Moline plants. With an investment 
of $60,000,000, the Louisville Works of the Har 
vester Company is the largest farm tractor plant 
in the world. The General Electric Company is 
building the world’s largest home appliance manu- 
facturing plant near Louisville. 


MANY ADJACENT ATTRACTIONS 
Just a few miles (35) from Louisville is “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” now a state shrine, where 
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Stephen Collins Foster was inspired to write his 
immortal song ef the same name. Near Bards- 
town in St. Joseph’s Church, in which are kept 
a group of old master’s paintings, gifts of King 
Louis Phillipe of France. 

Mammoth Cave National Park, an entrancing 
underground cavern with 150 miles of charted 
passages and hundreds of miles yet untouched, is 
within easy reach of Louisville (100 miles). In 
Mammoth Cave, among other things, are Echo 
River, the underground mystery stream with eye 
less fish; the Star Chamber, in which mineral 
formations give the illusion of a star-lit sky; 
seemingless bottomless pits; cathedral-like spaces, 
and architectural creations of nature 
FORT KNOX AND THE GOLD VAULTS 

Twenty-eight miles south of Louisville is Fort 
Knox, a permanent Army fort, which is the gold 
depository of the United States Government and 
is the headquarters of the Army’s mechanized 
units. 

Louisville's blend of tradition and progress i 
an interesting mixture of commerce, industry 
agriculture, and scenery where the tradition 
of the early “Kentucky Colonel” is mixed in every 
mint julep where graciousness abounds in 
hickory smoked Kentucky ham and Southern 
fried chicken. It is a city with touches of yester 
day .. . geared to a modern age and with eve 
toward a healthy future 


Tampa 


1 ampa, hub of Florida’s West Coast and the 


state’s second largest city, is historically old but 
its growth into a big city is comparatively aew 

Time—more than 400 years of it has brought 
changes. During the past 150 years white men 
moved in Hillsborough River, which runs 
through the heart of Tampa, was the hideout fos 
Confederate blockade runners. It was in Tampa 
the expression “Remember the Maine” originated 
And it was here, too, that Col. “Teddy” Roose 
velt’s Rough Riders trained before going to Cuba 
in the Spanish-American War in 1898 

Now, Tampa is the manufacturing, distribution 
and trade center of nearly one-half of Florida's 
people. But, at the same time, it is headquarter 
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for thousands of winter visitors, drawn by its 
superb climate, recreational facilities and proxim 
ity to most of Florida’s major attractions 


HISTORY 

The name “Tampa” is of Seminole Indian or 
igin, meaning “split wood for quick fires,” due 
doubtless to the quantities of driftwood found 
along the shores. Tampa Bay was discovered 
and explored about 100 years before the settle 
ment of Plymouth or Jamestown. The Spanish 
explorer Panfilo de Narvaez landed at the site 
of Tampa in 1528 

\ lieutenant in the crew of Hernando DeSota 
made the first settlement at Tampa around 1539, 
but little is known of its history during the next 
300 years 


legends and the bloody stories of pirate invasion, 


This period is covered only by Indian 


including the saga of the infamous Jose Gasparilla 
which forms the basis for the city’s spectaculat 
pirate festival held each February 

Next official word on Tampa came in 1823, 
shortly after the acquisition of Florida from Spain 
U. S. troops, landing at the city to set up a fort, 
found several white families living there. From 
this tiny nucleus grew the present-day booming 
port city of modern Tampa 

The city itself celebrates its centennial in 1955 
marking the 100th anniversary of the city’s charter 
but even with a charter the city had only a popu 
lation of some 200 persons during the War Be 
tween the States. Population moved up to 5,000 
in 1890, then 16,000 at the turn of the century, 
but the 1950 U.S 
only 124,681 
city’s fringes began growing fast and in 1953 


census credited the city with 


However, the nearby area at the 


annexation added 44 square miles and a special 
census count in early 1954 credited this area with 
91,492 persons. Thus the official total of the two 
U. S. Census counts gives Tampa a population of 
216,173 

LOCATION 


Tampa has a particularly advantageous and 
strategic location with regard to the rest of 
Florida. Sprawled around the mouth of the Hills 
borough River at the head of Old Tampa Bay 
Some 1,056,000 per 


sons, representing nearly 40 percent of Florida's 


the city is easily accessible 
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population, live within a 100-mile radius of Tampa, 
while 54 of the State’s 67 counties are within a 

200-mile radius 
The city’s location on Tampa Bay, in addition 
to making it one of the major U. S. ports, also 
gives it important climatic advantages. With the 
Gulf of Mexico only a few miles away, Tampa 
is naturally air conditioned. It seldom suffer 
from extren f temperature, and has an annual 
f } 


average of / legrees Sub-freezing weather 1: 


rare, and the highest reading ever recorded was 
98 degrees 
TRANSPORTATION 


1 


Tampa is well served by all types of commerci 


transportation. Two railroads, three airlines, two 


j 


bus lines, and many trucking firms have major 
terminals in the city 
The Atlant: oast Line and Seaboard Air Line 


Railways through trains daily to the 


North and nti tates. Eastern Air Lines, N 
tional Air Lines and Trans-Canada Air 

offer servi to all major U. S. cities, Canad: 
Nassau Florida Greyhound Lin 
and Tamiami Trail Tour buses connect © 
with all rida and Fo. 

Commer in Tampa use the 
huge Inter \irport, a former Army Ait 
Base with 7, t runways. A modern tet 
by the CAA a “vyardsticl 


construction,” was opened at 


minal building, 
for future 

the field in 1952 mplete customs and im 
gration ser tablished at the terminal 
Facilities for private plane operators are main 
tained both at International Airport and Peter O 
Knight Airport located on Davis Islands withir 


the city limits 


} 


Che air ab | | 


ommercial and _ private 


addition to 
flights, there is the activity from the humming 
6,000-acre MacDill Air Force Base, a major link 


in the chat Strategic Air Command base 


MacDill is the largest operational air base in the 


Southeast, and has peacetime personnel of over 


10,000. 


Tampa's deepwater port makes shipping one 


t important businesses. Largest 


4 


of the city’s n 


in point of tonnage between Mobile and Norfolk 


s usually a busy place. In 
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the port handles more than 7 million tons a year 
Ships from all nations appear in the harbor. 


INDUSTRY 
Although, many know Tampa as an important 
center in Florida’s vacationland, actually it is 
Within the past 


year more than 20 new industries have located 


a leading industrial city as well 


here. Many moving from the north select Tampa 
because of its ideal climate, the low cost of build 
ing and maintenance, and the low rate of ab- 
enteeism among employees 

Perhaps the most famous of all Tampa made 


and the basis for its early growth, is 


products 


e cigar. Today, Tampa leads the world in the 


production of clear-Havana handmade cigars. Its 
167 factories turn out more than a million and a 


iwars a day 


half r a total producation of more 
than 632,283,000 a vear 
\mong Tampa’s other major industries are 
citrus can al With 
7 ida’s huge citrus production in 
the city is the citrus can 
the world. Fifty-nine of 
ing plants are in the 
in the city limits. 
largest phosphate mines are 
ce of Tampa, and nearly 
he phosphate mined in the 
area. A recent develop 
new boom in the phosphate 
of uranium from the 
dustries in Tampa include 
manufacturing of cement, auto batteries, 
paints and finishe furniture, garments, cans, 
f Also im 
portant are commercial fishing and shrimping 
More than 200 


docks 


boxes, fertilizers, and sporting goods 


shrimp boats operate from Tampa 


RESORT FACILITIES 

\s the center of the Florida Gulf Coast, Tampa 
is headquarters for thousands of winter visitors 
Billing itself as the “Sightseeing Center of Flo: 
ida,” the city actually lives up to the claim. Most 
of the Sunshine State’s major attractions are 
within a day’s drive. Such famed Florida beauty 
spots as Silver Springs. Cypress Gardens, Bok 
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Singing Tower, Ringling Museum and Circus 
Winter Quarters, and the Gulf Beaches are all a 
short trip from Tampa. 

Tampa itself offers many attractions to the 
traveler. Its Latin Quarter, Ybor City, is the 
home of a Spanish-Cuban population of more than 
40,000. The section boasts picturesque streets, 
native costumes, and world-renowned Spanish 
restaurants. Cigar factories, located mainly in tl 
Latin section, afford interesting sights 

Tampa also has facilities for all the 
Florida winter pastimes. Bathing, boating, fish 
ing, golf, tennis, dog races, and outdoor game 


are all available within the city or nearby 


Adapted Classics 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST b 
Richard Henry Dana. Adapted by Murray | 
Satz. Globe Book Company, New York 


$? 00 
Young Richard Henry Dana’s true accou 
his experiences aboard the clipper ship 
century ago has as much—even mort 
ment and interest as it did when Grandad 
to sneak up to the attic to read it 
The story of the Harvard man who find 
self among the hardened crew of 
merchantman, and the description of 
the seafaring life of the time, carry th 
fore them like brisk head-winds 


brutality which was a part of that 


appalling as it was when the original publication 
of this classic aroused a nation 
readability of the old favorite 1s enhanced 
Globe edition by intelligent abridgment 
and modernization \ glossary of nautical terms 
assures the landlubber of full comprehension 
Che volume is beautifully illustrated with still 
photos from the motion picture version of the sea 
classic 
THE DEERSLAYER by James Fenimore 
\dapted by Marjorie Holmes. Globe 
Sook Company, New York. $2.00 


Fans of the redoubtable Natty Bumppo—and 


Cr rT yper 


they have numbered in the millions through the 


centuries, world—will welcome 
this new readable Globe edition of The Deerslayer 
cer 1verT or friawkKkeye or eatherstocking or 
D l Hawl Leatl tocking 
te a few of Natty’s pseudonyms 
Maidens 
1 | 


urk in the dark 


is on the trail again in the north woods 

are in distre avage aborigines 

forests, rea » torture and kill 

Fenimore wper does not let us down, how 

ever, and N wins out again at the end. In 

all, The Dee i worthy companion piece 
to the more popular Last of the Mohicans 

Profusely illusts |, this attractive edition of 

f reading and re-reading as 

nple of the adventure tale 

based uy truggle between red man 

y recommended in these 

is meretricious and value 


ime general theme 
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THE GREAT WEST IN LITERATURE 


Montana 


Davip J. HARKNESS 


The Treasure State has one of the treasures of 
scenic beauty in America, Glacier National Park, 
and also some of the treasures of American litera- 
ture. The Land of the Shining Mountains is the 
third largest state in the nation, exceeded only 
by two other Western States—Texas and Califor- 
nia, and got its name from the Spanish work for 
“mountain.” The most famous of the Mountain 
Men was Jim Bridger, who traveled the Rockies 
as a guide and scout for fifty years and inspired 
the writing of books like “Western Star” by M. P. 
Allen, “Jim Bridger” by Shannon Garst, “Sign 
of the Buffalo Skull” by P. O. Lambe, and “Jim 
sridger, Mountain Man” by Stanley Vestal and 
the motion picture “Tomahawk” in which Van 
Heflin portrayed this noted trapper and explorer 
of Montana 
The greatest of all Indian fights was the 
pitched battle on the Little Big Horn River when 
the Sioux, under Chiefs Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, 
and Laughing Horse, slew and scalped General 
George A. Custer and his 277 men. It was on 
June 25, 1876, the most renowned incident of the 
Indian Wars and one that has been immortalized 
in literature. Quentin Reynolds wrote “Custer’s 
Last Stand” in the Landmark Books for young 
people and Shannon Garst has written “Sitting 
Bull: Champion of His People,” “Crazy Horse: 
Great Warrior of the Sioux” and “Custer : Fighter 
of the Plains’ for young readers. “Comanche” by 
David Appel is the story of General Custer’s fa 
mous horse, the lone survivor of the massacre. 
Margaret Leighton has written “The Story of 
General Custer” and Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
is the author of “The Story of Crazy Horse” in 
the Signature Books series for young people 
Adult novels inspired by this bloody fray in south- 
eastern Montana, now the Custer Battlefield Na 
nt, are “Montana Road” by Harry 
Sinclair Drago, “Last Frontier” by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, “Thunder-Shield” by Frederic F 


Mr. Harkness is Extension Librarian. at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Van de Water, “No Survivors” by Will Henry, 
‘Broken Lance” by Frank Gruber, “Bugles in the 
Afternoon” by Ernest Haycox, and the biographi- 
cal novel of General Custer by Clay Fisher titled 
“Yellow Hair,” the name which the Indians gave 
this great fighter. Ray Milland starred in the 
motion picture version of “Bugles in the After- 
noon” and Lloyd Bridges was in “Little Big 
Horn,” made from the story by Harold Shumate. 
Errol Flynn was seen in the role of General Cus- 
ter in “They Died With Their Boots On” and 
Edmond O’Brien starred in “Warpath,” from the 
story by Frank Gruber about the Seventh Cavalry 
at Little Big Horn. J. Carroll Naish had the title 
role in the CinemaScope movie in Technicolor 
titled “Sitting Bull’ and Victor Mature was seen 
as “Chief Crazy Horse” in the colored wide- 
screen film of that title. Mari Sandoz has written 
‘Crazy Horse” and Stanley Vestal is the author of 
“Sitting Bull” and “Warpath.” Clay Fisher’s 
novel “Red Blizzard” about Chief Crazy Horse 
will be made into a movie. “Custer’s Luck” by 
Edgar I. Stewart is a recent book of Western 
Americana 
2 


FREDERICK F. VAN DE WATER wrote a biography 
of General Custer titled “Glory Hunter” and 
Elizabeth Bacon Custer wrote the story of her 


f hL- ’ Le sel “ 
amous husband’s life titled 


300ts and Saddles.” 
Col. W. A. Graham is the author of “The Custer 
Myth” and “The Story of the Little Big Horn.” 
General Custer himself wrote the book titled “My 
Life on the Plains.” 


Great Falls is a literary center high in the 
Montana hills. A. B. Guthrie, Jr., who grew up 
was graduated from Montana 
State University in Missoula, lives on Twin Lakes 


Ranch near Great Falls. A student of western 


in Choteau 


history and a collector of western Americana, he 
plans to do a series of four novels on the westward 
movement. “The Big Sky,” his first novel, is 
laid in pioneer Montana and was made into a 


Technicolor motion picture starring Kirk Douglas 
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“The Way West” was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for fiction in 1950 and will also be filmed. His 
novel “Murders at Moon Dance” has a Montana 
setting. Mildred Walker (Mrs. F. R. Schemm) 
lives in Great Falls and has written “Winter 
Wheat” about a teacher in a Montana town and 
“Unless the Wind Turns” about a forest fire in 
the Montana mountains. Her latest novel, “The 


Curlew’s Cry” is laid in a Montana town from the 
1890s to the present—from pioneer days to the 


era of the dude ranch. Norman A. Fox lives in 
Great Falls and has written “Broken Wagon,” 
“The Rawhide Years,” “Ghostly Hoofbeats,”’ 
“Long Lightning,” “Roughshod,” “The Thunder 
ing Trail,” “The Six-Gun Syndicate,” and “The 
Devil’s Saddle.” His “Tall Man Riding” was 
made into a movie with Randolph Scott and “Gun- 
smoke” was seen as a film starring Audie Murphy. 

Al Cody (pseudonym of Archie Lynn Joscelyn) 
was born in Great Falls and lives in Missoula. He 
has written 


‘Bitter Creek,” “Empty Saddles,” 
Black Horse Rider,” “Disaster Trail,” The Big 
Corral,” “The King of Thunder Valley,” “The 
Range of No Return,” and “Guns of Lost Valley 
His latest novel, written under the name of Archie 
Joscelyn, is “Cheyenne Justice.” Will James was 
born in the Judith Basin country and lived on a 
large ranch near Billings. He illustrated all his 
own books and became the symbol of the outdoor 
life of the West to many readers young and old 
His “Smoky” won the Newbery Medal for out 
standing juvenile literature in 1934 and was twice 
filmed. “Lone Cowboy” and “Sand” were also 
made into motion pictures. Among his other 
books are “The Cow Country,” “The Drifting 
Cowboy,” “Home Ranch,” “Cowboys North and 
South,” “Horses I’ve Known,” “Cowboy in the 
Making,” “Sun-up” (short stories), “All in the 
Day’s Riding” and “The American Cowboy.” The 
Charles Russell Studio Cabin in Great Falls is 
shrine to the cowboy-artist who was a night herder 
in the Judith Basin and later became world famous 
as a painter of the American West. “Good Medi 
cine” is a fascinating collection of his | 
sell painted the mural of the Lewis and 
Expedition in the State Capitol in Helena. Rus 
sell Day was celebrated recently in Montana 
3utte, sitting on “the richest hill in the world,” 


is one of the world’s most colorful ning camy 


and has fascinated a number of writers. Much 
of its literary material, like its ore, is yet to be 
mined. Myron Brinig, who grew up in Butte and 
lives in Great Falls today, was a pioneer in the 
use of life in Butte and other mining towns as ma- 
terial for realistic fiction. 
Sets in the West” is about a labor war in “Copper- 
City” (Butte) in 1932 


His novel “The Sun 


“The Sisters,” which has 
a setting in “Silver Bow” (also Butte), was made 
into a motion picture with Barbara Stanwyck. 
“Wide Open Town” has a setting at Silver Bow 
among the mines and the “white and eternal” 
mountains. “Singermann” and its sequel “This 
Man Is My Brother” are family chronicles laid 
in Silver Bow. “The Gambler Takes A Wife” 
is a melodramatic tale of Montana in the 1880s 
and “Footsteps on the Stair” is a novel of robust 
life in rough-and-tumble Montana. In “The War 
of the Copper Kings” C. B. Glasscock presented 
Sutte’s turbulent political and mining history and 
Gertrude Atherton wrote of the same events in 
“Perch of the Devil.” “The Sheriff of Silver 
sow” by Berton Braley is a popular ‘“western”’ 
laid in and around Butte. Joe H. Duffy wrote a 
novel titled “Butte Was Like That” and Clyde 
Murphy’s novel “The Glittering Hill’ is laid in 
sutte 
3 

Dan CusHMAN has lived at Box Elder at the 
edge of the Bear Paw Mountains in northern 
Montana and also in Great Falls and Philipsburg. 
His “Stay Away, Joe,” a humorous novel of a 
French-Canadian Indian family in Montana, has 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. It deals 
with people from an Indian reservation on the edge 
of which the author spent his boyhood. He has 
also written “Montana, Here I Be!” “The Fabu- 
lous Finn,” “Badlands Justice,” “The Ripper 
From Rawhide,” and “Timberjack,” which was 
made into a movie with Sterling Hayden. Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, author of “The Ox-Bow In- 
cident” which is considered a classic novel of the 
Old West, lives at Missoula part of the year and 
lectures at Montana University. Naomi Lane 
Babson, author of the New England novel “The 
Yankee Bodle 

B. M. Bower 


’ lives at Bozeman 
Bertha Muzzy Sinclair) lived at 


Big Sandy an ite several novels dealing with 





a motion 
books | 
ies are 
todeo,” “Trouble Ride Stewart dward White, “Red Harvest” by Dash- 
cae ind ass,” “The Wind Blow iell Hammett, “Mavericks” by Walt Coburn, 
West,” ° Mian n Horseback,” ‘Points ‘Told in the Hills” and “That Girl, Montana” 
West,” “Starry Night,” “The Singing y Ma s Ryan, ‘| From Montana” 
and “The Spirit of the Range.” Dale Eunson ha » Gr sston Hill, “War Bonnet Pass” by 
lived in Acton, Billings, Moore and Lewistowt Pe ae ‘Ider Gulch” 1 aud cat 
His first nove ‘Homestead,” is about a young sie bec as a ef iss | 3 ‘ re 
pioneering couple in the early part of the twentie ee oe Mm " * a 
century when t yvernment opened the Mon Be Nga ghia mt = pcrncsae 
wttiement. “Seal ral I Hamilton, “The Wild 
ah le « wus (made into the movie 
former home ¥ “Blackleg Bullets” 
Rockies used th : y From Montana” by 
lage school teacher it uck Stanley, “The Bitter Roots” by Norman 
Dorothy M. Johnsot illey Westerns by 
re tarv-treasurer of the M« are “Powder Valley 
\ssociation, is a graduate of Deadlock,” “Guns Roaring West,” and “Dig the 
versity and author of 
short stories 
state 
lished in Montana Errol Flynn, “Mor 
1866) by Thoma tana Moon” wit Joan ( rawford, “Montana 
scho Ima ‘Red 
Plummer’s 
he first volume of 
rary published by 
Press Hoffman 
Western Writers of 


utstanding critic of 


kk reviews for the 


lad ee is writin lay made from 

gang titled “Vigilantes and : s a 5. oc | ie ao 
” ot td . ‘ rs novel ted = Blizzar« or his friend 
neny” about gold strikes 
shit produce and 
\ number of writers 


Brady and 


young people with before 

i" oo ba “rm . 
Ellen Chase wr , slatted ma ail ane a tanth i Masten 
with his wife, 


ille, Tennessee 


Dale WI 
in Montana in the 


1870s and nother 1 nt teen-age title. Adult 
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Wars. 
Montana” 


Indian 


The 


starring 


recent 

3arbara Stan 
in eastern Glacier National Park 
the rawhide pioneer days of 
Mission” 


Technicolor in Glacier Park. Gary 


1880 
with Victor Matur 

Cooper was born in Helena, atten 
in Bozeman and Wesleyan Colle; 
cartoonist on a 


was newspaper 


has appeared in motion pictures like 


erner,” “The Plainsman,” “The V1 
‘The ¢ 
he Academy Award 


. 1 


tar, a sno! 


Texan,” 
Noon,” 
from “The Tin 
M. Cunningham which | 1s 
Montana 
The late Joseph Kinsey He: 
Great Falls and taught at Montana 


His High, Wi 


is an outstanding regional 


il 


‘Montana: 


his two years as research asso 
1 


Montana compiled a 


titled ‘““Montana Margins.” H. G 


s 


Study he 


man of the Department of FE: 
State in Missoula, | 

titled “‘Northwe 

“Northwest Bo 

‘Frontier and 
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west literature 


“The Great West in Story and Ver 
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Kelly’s scouting days. 

"by Mari Sandoz is the story 
llion and flight of the Cheyennes 

idian territory to their homeland 

Che book by Mari Sandoz 
suffalo Hunters.” “The Last Hunt” by 
vel of buffalo 


latest 
hunters on the 
“The 
Plains.” 


bert H. Lowie has written 
the 


Buck!” by 


Rivers of 


and “Indians of 
Let Struthers 
\merica series 
y” by Eric Thane is a 
l Folkways series dealing 
Central Northwest,” a 


Books 


Regional 
agazine, include material 


\merica 


Education For A 
Chaotic World 


HN C. CALDWELI 


‘ 


post-war commitments have 


ng Americans into strange 
who have Ii in Japan, 
nearly all 

whom they 
overseas, 


our young 


; 


bassadors It is 


am 


ire evil; actually 


most 
generously to many 
ven adopted. But the 


plain their 


ways of doing 


r pectfully, 
Indians and 
Tt e people 
derstood or ap 
1 A 


a | 
ind dl liked 


alert to tl S need 


training for the 
so involved. There 
foreign land 


ands 


now 


of books 


Series 


like in 


a serie 
to des 


variou 
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foreign lan In preparation for the writing of 


seri¢ ave been reading all similar books 


And I am bewildered by many of 


the bool have read 
There 


fact that the Korean 


[ have just read a little book on Korea 
is one brief mention of the 


people have -d from devastating war Sut 


there is no n ¢ he fact that the war came 


invasior There is no 


Korea is 


because mmunisn Th re no 


be« aust oT! 
mention a divided land 
mentor 
any young Koreans are separated 
from the because of this division 

Now | admit that children between 
12 he 
But surely there 


and 


to let ow iret mow w 


8 and harraneus 


Td 
hould be 


mannet 


ubsecte d to 


about world 


ome etl 


undramati 


hat Communism hi: 


done t Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Ger 


man woks on nations that have suf 


fered from t vil Communism offer 


portunity our 
understan 
The 


about foreig ind n an honest 


lace 


manner and our ’ 


are fille bloodshed, 


seem t honesty 
from the 


I have American soldier 


ands of 


in the | een their judgement 
about ( 
Hundred 


upon the 


and Japanese develop 


> seen this judgment made 


Oriental life: the 
T he 


that matter cannot 


fact of 


ing facilities Korea 


r adult, for 
bathe ; and as frequently as we car 


He becon too otten, a 


+} 
tiie 


second class citizet 


simply becaus« Americans who see him have 


not been prapared for life as it is in backward 


lands. The fact that this “backwardness” is more 


The fact 
history lies behind the 


apparent than real is never understood 
that a rich culture and 
Koreans an (Chinese is too rarely appres tated 
that 
the 


There seen tle hope we shall have a 


truly peace foreseeable future 


Certainly number of years there will be 
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divided land there will be American air bases 


and American troops in many places. he sixth 


seventh 


or 


grader of today may be in Formosa 
Should he 


or Morocco tomorrow not have a 


better grot 


grounding in what to expect? Should 
a pl 


in a strange and far off land and then allowed 


otective cocoon until he ar 


realitie life without flush toilets ? 
lren of now, who may 
six or seven years 
from the simple 
ommuni 
hildrer | have read do not prepare 
Most of them are written 
le. That which is strange 


uncomfortably dif 


Bibliophile’s Notebook 


JOHN Davip MARSHALI 


tt Medal “for the most dis 


picture book for children” 
o Marcia Brown for ‘“‘Cinder 
Slipper” (Scribner, $2) 
from the 
The 1954 Newbery 


guished 


freely translated 
Perrault 

distir contribution 
has been 


Wheel 


children” 
‘The on 
1954 edition, contains a 
n Foyle, the British 
some interesting 
ross Road, Lon 


The book 


world, carries 


f business 
the largest in the 
books, 

of shelving, and sells 
500,000 books annually. W. and G 


ur million both new and 


oO! lhand, on thirtv mile 


Foyle, 

HO) per ple who carry on the 

include an art gallery, lit 

erary agency “ci hop, publishing house, and 
bureau 

Lyon 


Anne 


Ni te 


Haight’s 


on Some Book 


an, Clemson C¢ llege 
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Banned for Various Reasons at Various Times 
( Bowker, $4 cloth-bound ; 75¢ 
paper-bound) is an excellent informal history of 


censorship and contains a list of some 330 books 


in Various Places” 


which have been banned from 850 B. C. to the 
present day, with notes on the circumstances of 
each book's 


Morris | 


the subject of censorship, is “the historical evi 


suppression. Here in the we 


Ernst, 


rds ol 
leading American authority on 
man’s 


dence of prior invalid fears of his most 


precious commodity—ideas.”’ 

Whether the residents of Jackson, Mi 
will be able to buy the books of Mississippi's 
distinguished author, William Faulkner, may be 
Ja kson, acc rding 
hers’ Weekly,’ 


has passed an ordinance which makes 


sIppt, 


most 


n some doubt at this point 
ite in a recent issue of “ Publi 


it illegal to 
; 


sell a which “features any 


act or conduct 


which has been condemned as a crime by the 


state of Mississippi.” This sweeping ordinance, 
if applied in its fullest implications, might well, 
PW notes, have the effect of 
city a considerable percentage of the 
lished in the United States 

Scheduled for publication on May 19th at 
by Doubleday is “James Street's 


Street, Jr.—a 


Sout! edited 
book that outhert 
sure to like very, very 
Coming from Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 

on June 17th is “A Southern Reader” edited by 
Willard Thorp ($7.50). The editor is a member 
of the faculty of 
book 


wl 


by James 
Observer” readers are 


much 


Princeton University, and hi 
one that many will want to keep on the 

e table for nocturnal reading 

“Three Presidents and Their Book 

Illinois 


the reading f 
the reading of 


sity of Press, $2.50) contains « 
Lincoln, ar 


Arthur Bestor, David ( 


Jefferson, 
1) Roosevelt by 
All who enjoy 
th 


and Jonathan Daniels 


books and reading will welcome the 


of this volume 


Librarianship 


David 


of the Southern Observer and Reference Librar 


John Marshall—a Contributing 
ian, Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina 
is the editor of a volume of readings in librariat 


ship to be published by the Shoe String Pres 


The 


Librarians: 


Hamden, Connecticut. 
Books, 


Library Literature, is now in press and will be re- 


entitled 


Contributions to 


volume, 


Libraries, 


leased in June or July. Co-editors of the volume 
with Mr. Marshall are Dean Wayne Shirley of 
the Pratt Institute Library School and Dean 
Louis Shores of the Florida State University Li- 
brary School 

The book contains some 44 articles and essays 
on books and reading, libraries, librarians, and 
librarianship \ book will be 


an early issue of the “Southern 


review of this 
published in 


Observer.” 


Travel Into Mexico 


Many people from the United States visit Mex- 


ico during the summer months. In many sections 
of that country it is cooler than in most of the 
American The 


Mexico City is 66 degrees 


States average temperature in 
Here is data prepared 
by the Nogales, Arizona, Chamber of Commerce 
recently which, of course, is subject to change. 

UEXICAN IMMIGRATION REGULA 
TIONS: Everyone Mexico for 
pleasure beyond the city limits of Nogales, Sonora 


must 


traveling into 
have in his possession a “Tourist Permit’ 
This may be obtained from the Mexican Consul 
in Nogales Arizona 


nearest you in the 


from the Mexican Consul 
States 


Mexican ide 


quired. Co 


; or at the entrance gates 
on the Normal identification re 
either $3.01 (US) 


per person, good for 6 months, just one trip in 


t per person 1s: 


and out: or $5.00 (US) per person, good for as 


many trip 


in and out during the six months 


validity. This last type permit requires three front 
pas port s1ze pictures 


UVEXICAN CUSTOMS 
Automobiles. Tourist 


REGULATIONS 
presents to Customs em 
ployee at the gate, after securing Tourist Permit 
the following information 


1) Make. model and year of car: 2) Serial and 
PROOF OF OWNERSHIP 
IS MANDATORY 


pecial equipment 


motor number; 3) 
4) Driver's license: 5) List 
Car permit is issued free of charge 


Personal Property. Resonable amounts, includ 
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ing food, i ithout duties, if obviously de- 
signed for the tourists own use. 


CAUTION!! 


Tourist Permi » stamped. 


ou enter Mexico by car, your 
Do not leave by 


another method unless you clear with Mexican 
customs first ! 

U.S. IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS: Per 
ons who are not citizens of the United States 
should inquit he nearest Immigration office 
to make have the proper documents for 
return to t Naturalized citizens of the 
U. S. may « either naturalization papers, 
identificatio ard or naturalization certificate 
U. S. citizer uld carry some sure means of 
identification—birth certificate, et 

U.S. CUSTOMS REGULATIONS: Returning 
U. S. Citizens are permitted to bring in exempt 
from duty on general articles up to $200 in value 
of articles acquired abroad as an incident of their 


trip and for personal use Articles cannot be 


t 
brought acr¢ in installments; and one person’s 
exemption cannot include items of another person 
Special regulations govern importation of some 


perfume ul gricultural products Check with 
Customs before purchasing 

FOREIGN {RTICLES: lf your watch, 
camera o1 lars or other items in your pos 
session wl rossing, register them with U. S 
Customs be leaving the States to avoid duty 
discussions when re-entering. No restrictions on 
films or cameras being used in Mexico at the 
present time 

CAR INSUR 


covered by cd 


Generally, autos are not 
mestic policies unless they carry a 
Mexican car insurance is not re 
Check 


with Chamber of Commerce for list of firms. Cost 


special rider 
quired, but it is good business to have it 
varies according 
PESO EX( 


ican currenc' Rate of ex 


verage, length of time, etc 

[t is helpful to carry Mex 
hange is about $12.45 
Pesos to 1 Dollar ( a Peso is equivalent, roughly, 
to 84). Ex are located in Nogales, 
\rizona for t! 


FISHING: Permits 


for fishing ind equipment furnished 


are available at destination 


oats run around $48 per day under present rate 


schedules 


SUMMER SEASON: APR. 1-OCT. 1 
Marlin: Yellowtail; Sailfish ; 
Bonita; Mackerel 

WINTER SEASON: OCT. 1-APR. 1 


Totuava; Shark; Rock Bass: Red 


Tuna; 


Snapper; Ray; Seatrout 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES: The metric 

system is used in Mexico and the following are 

equivalents 
Kilometer 
Kilo . 2-1/5th Ibs. 
Liter . Little under 1 qt 
Meter 

WHEN IN DOUBT 


advice during your Mexico travels, consult the 


5/8ths mile 


Little over 1 yd. 


If you need assistance or 


nearest American Consul. He is there to help 
you. 

NOGALES-MEXICO 
1544 total miles, con 


Nogales—Hermosillo 


CITY HIGHWAY 

ipletely oil-surfaced. 

182 miles 

88 miles 
(suaymas—Obregon 86 miles 
Obregon—Los Mochis 145 miles 
los Mochis—Culiacan 136 miles 

iliacan— Mazatlan 153 miles 

Mazatlan—Guadalajara 330 miles 
Guadalajara—Mexico, D. E. 424 miles 

\bove distances are taken from Rand McNally 

Road Atlas mileage chart 
ee 


Hermosillo—Guaymas 


At this writing no new 
official distances available 

There are three rivers en route which are as yet 
bridgeless. One them is negotiated by means 


of the railroad bridge through agreement with the 


Railroad Company-trains go by this place only 


»aday. The other two rivers dry up enough 


permit fording them safely. 
It is wise to fill the gas tank at every large town 
or city, regardless of need In some locations, 
high octane gas is not obtainable. Be sure you 
carry along some water for yourself (bottled), and 


some for the car, too 


Movie and Novel Released 


Simultaneously 


VIOLENT SATURDAY by W. L. Heath 
Harper & Brother $3.00 
Wolfe Miller 


Reviewed by F. De- 
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It is not very often that a movie and a novel 
are released simultaneously and it is less frequent 
when the novel is a first. Perhaps the reason 
in this case is that the novel is written in the 
highly mobile movie manner—a flash here, one 
there, and so on until we have a complete slice of 
an ordinary Southern town. The tension tech 
nique is reminiscent of the movie High Noon 

Since the bank robbery that happens on the 
violent Saturday is sure to become a loc: 
versation piece for a generation, it is ob 
the author proceeds that he intends to interpret 
the life of the town in terms of the robbery As 
the excitement cumulates during the twenty-four 
hour interval before the robbery, we get a littl 
about religion, a bit more about sex, a few dia 
logues about race problems, prohibition, society, 
golf, politics, and business and bell-hopping, and 
of course some decaying characters. It is all 
fy 


quite accurately reported without a 


1 


might say, though a book not much longer that 


‘ 
- 


movie has to skimp. The best of the cameo 
comes after the robbery and concerns a youn 
whose wife is suddenly dead 

The author, who is now on his own, was born 


\labama, 


the University of Virgina, the Air Corps, and the 


in Arkansas, and has spent his life in 


Chattanooga Times. He will become a wealthy 


scenario writer if he views his talent cynically 


Memorial Day 


Memorial Day, or Decoration Day as it 


times called, will be observed May 30 by me 


the States. Some of the Southern 


recognize April 26 
Memorial Day, a day for de 


of soldiers who have died on the 


1 


began in the South before the 


Between the State It became a 
after the idea was so beautifully 
Southern women at Columbus, 


April 25, 1866 as 


Cemetery there to decorate the 


they met 


federate soldiers when they 


graves of the wthern soldiers 
in the same bh: ‘Ss, a custom 


rated that day was tl 
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day.” is incident inspired Francis Miles Finch 
to write the famous poem “The Blue and The 
Gray” first publis! in the Monthly 


poem was read and re 


Atlant 
September, 186 e 
’ 


cited everywh« throughout the country and it 


atest contributions to the heal 
uunds than anything that hap 

rs immediately following the great 

referred to in the poem which 

follows is tl ombigbee which flows by Colum- 


bus 
AND THE GRAY 
FRANCIS MILes FINCH 


the inland river, 
fled, 


of the grave grass quiver, 


fleets of iron have 


1 


he ranks of the dead ; 
I ad at | the dew, 
f judgment day 
{ t! ! the Blue; 
her, the Gray 
robings of glory, 
e gloom of defeat, 
blood gory, 
| eternity meet 
d the dew, 
iigment day 
rel, the Blue: 
low, the Gray 


orrowful hours 
urners go, 
flowers 
friend and the foe 
d the cle w, 
idgment day: 
the Blue: 


the Gray 


Ilv tender 
blooming for all 
he dew, 
ment day; 

Blue 


Id, the Gray 





when the 
On fort 


So, summer calleth, 
st and fields of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; 
Under the 
Waiting the judgment day; 
with the the Blue; 
Wet 


sod and the dew, 
Wet rain, 
vith the rain, the Gray. 
Sadly, but with upbraiding, 
The ger deed was done; 
In the st 


e€rTous 

rm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won; 

Under the 
Waiting the judgment day ; 

the 

garlands, the Grav 


xi and the dew, 


Under the blossoms, Blue: 


Under tl 


No more shall the 


Or the 


war cry sever, 


winding rivers be red; 


i ur anger forever 
When they laurel 


the graves of our dead! 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue, 


Tears and love for the Gray 


Southern Bookman Heads 
National Chamber of 
Commerce 


A. Boyd Campbell of Jackson, Mississippi, was 
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elected President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for a one-year term beginning 
May 4. 

Mr. Campbell is head of The School Book Sup- 
ply Company which distributes all of the text- 
books in Mississippi and is also Chairman of the 
Board of the Mississippi School Supply Company 
In Jackson. 

A former President of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce, he has been in this work for more 
In the National Chamber he has 
been a Director 1949, a 
since April, 1954, Chairman of 
Committee since 1950, and also Chairman of the 


than 35 years. 
since Vice-President 


the Education 


Policy Committee 

Among his prized honors are the Silver Beaver 
and Silver Antelope awards for leadership in 
Soy Scouts. He started what is believed to be 
Mississippi's first Scout troop and is on the orga- 
nization’s National Council. 

Along with other business interests Mr. Camp- 
bell has been associated in the business of book 
distribution in Mississippi the past 25 years. The 
name of the depository in Jackson which he 
operates is Schoolbook Supply Company. 

Mr. Campbell was originally from Kosciusko, 
He 


Mississippi as catfish and hush puppie.” 


Mississippi. says he is as “indigenous to 
He was 
graduated from Millsaps College in Jackson from 

About 
} 


he was principal and superin- 


which he received a B.A. degree in 1910. 
8 years following 


tendent in Mississippi schools. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 

Southern Authors 
THE SCOTSWOMAN. By 
Bobbs- Merrill. $3.95. 


Inglis Fletcher fans will not want to miss “The 


Inglis Fletcher 


Scotswoman” ; for it is truly a magnificent book 
For the first time in her distinguished career 
Inglis Fletcher has elected to make a historical 
person the principal character in a novel. That 
person is Flora MacDonald, became the 
heroine of all Scotland when her valor and com 


who 


passion once saved the life of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. 

Mrs. Fletcher's story begins on the Isle of Skye. 
It has been many years since Flora MacDonald 
saved Prince Charlie’s life. 
pressed, live in fear of further oppression 


The Scots are op- 
Many 
are going to the New World, hoping there to find 
a life of peace and prosperity. The MacDonalds, 
with their two wards Dougald and David, are 
planning to sail westward. Other residents of the 
Isle of Skye, including lovely young Moira Mc- 
(ueen are also planning to leave. The first part 
of the story takes place on Skye; and the manner 
Fletcher tells the stor 
taking is masterful. 


in which Mrs y of the leave 

It is a difficult decision these hardy people hav: 
made. For years they have lived in Scotland, they 
love its hills and lochs. But the future is black 
and many have made the decision to join friends 
The 


feel the poignant sadness that must have filled the 


and kinsmen in North Carolina reader can 
hearts of Flora and her clan, as they looked for 
the last time upon their beloved ancestral home 
And at the last moment they hear disquieting 
news: there is trouble brewing in the New World. 
where English oppression is sowing seeds of con 
flict 

The MacDonald's reach the new world, eagerly 
set about the task of selecting land and building for 
the future. The Boston Tea Party has already o 
cured already the people of the colonies are being 
The MacDonald 
wanted only to be left in peace but inexorably the 


And the 


divided into Tory and Whigs 


family is drawn into the fray urprising 


thing is that, after a history of English oppression, 
they are drawn in on the side of the Crown. 

For some of the clan people the decision is easy. 
For Flora MacDonald it is not easy. Her heart 
set against involvement, she would naturally pre- 
fer to side with the colonists. But because Allan, 
her husband, becomes a leader among the loyalists, 
Flora at last casts her lot with them. The peace 
for which all have hoped becomes illusory. Young 
Dougald and David join the ranks of the loyal 
forces. With warmth and understanding Mrs 

portrays the that men and 
women, wanting only peace and forced to choose 


sides in war, are forced to make. 


Fletcher struggle 
And in particu- 
lar, she makes Flora MacDonald’s struggle as 
real as if it were occurring in the heart and soul 
of the reader 

decision 


Their the Scotsmen of 
North Carolina prepare to fight for the Crown. 
Two beautiful | 
the 
grand 


once made, 
ve stories are played out against 
background of struggle. The 
battle of Widow 
The clansmen, lacking 
soundly whipped, their 
forces broken. Dougald loses his life. Allan is cap 
tured 


backwoods 


climax comes at the 


Moore’s Creek Bridge 


good intelligence, are 
And for Moira McQueen who loves Dou 
gald, there is suddenly no hope in the New World, 
suddenly little but tragedy. 

It would be nice if peace and happiness had 
come suddenly to the MacDonalds, to the others 
who survive But Fletcher is 


Inglis true to 


history. She leaves Flora to begin a trip to 
reunited with 
Allan and from whence they will go back to be 
loved Skye. The tragedy of Flora’s life is then 
briefly touched, in “She could 


not know the fate of her two sons lost at sea, nor 


Nova Scotia, where she will be 


a few words 


that, after a brief meeting in Nova Scotia, she and 
Allan must live their lives apart for many a year 
But she would go on, perhaps pulling out by night 
what she had woven by day in profitless expense 
of time, waiting for her Ulysses to come home, but 
one day to her arms he must.” 


“The 


best, the story carried on, not through lurid ex 


return 


Scotswoman” is historical fiction at its 


cursions into sex, but by powerful and honest 


writing 
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MAID OF ISRAEL. By Tolbert R. 


Broadman. $3.00 


Ingram. 


Nashville’s Broadman Press, official publisher for 
ie Southern Baptist Convention, is well known 
for religious books. But “maid of Israel” is 
unique in that it is Broadman’s first big novel. It 
has received the widest promotion ever given a 
Japtist book, a1 he promotion is deserved ; for 
Mr. Ingram’ vel is excellent. 

The historical incidents and the characters 
around which the plot of this story are woven are 
recorded in the Fifth to Seventh chapters of the 
Second Book of the Kings. Miriam, the maid of 
Israel, and her family are proceeding to Samaria 
along the of Mt. Carmel when they are 
attacked by a band of men from Damascus. Miri- 
am’s brother and father are killed, and Miriam 
is taken to Da 


ant to Naama: 


where she becomes a serv 

King Ben-Hadad’s military chief 
Around this Biblical story, Mr. Ingram has 
woven his 1 count of faith that finally 
triumphs over all obstacles. Two among Ben- 
Hadad’s officers are rested in Miriam. There 
is Gabbar, who is evil and cruel; there is Baskan, 


who really loves Miriam. The story moves from 
Damascus to Samaria, where King Jehoram is 
struggling between the influence of his mother 


Jezebel and the Prophet Elisha. 
° i 


Naaman, Miriam’s master, contracts leprosy: 


but in response to Miriam’s urging, gets permis 
sion from Ben-Hadad to journey to Samaria to 
seek a cure from Elisha 
to Naamai 


However unknown 

adad’s real purpose is to seek 

out Elisha’s where 1 » that he can later be 
' 


destroyed Gabbar knows of his 


king’s true intentions. In a beautifully written 
sequence, M1 ortrays Naaman’s struggle 
to have faith in Elisha’s simple instructions. With 
Miriam’s he finally gains that faith and is 
3en-Hadad and Gabbar 


) trap Elisha 


cleansed of his illness 


fut the between Samaria and Damascus 


] 


does not end ymes to a head in a great siege 


of Jehoram’s citadel. There again is portrayed 
} 


the battle between go id and evil, between Jesebe! 


and her priests and Elisha. King Jehoram, like 


most of us, wants to do what is right but is 
easily swayed. One of the best aspects of “Maid 
of Israel” is the continuing fight for Jehoram’s 
soul. At times he fights against the evil of Jeze- 
bel; at times he gives in; at times he sits on the 

fence 
With Samaria under long siege, the people 
tarve and all hope seems lost when Elisha takes 
over. With the help of a band of lepers, a strange 
victory is won over the hosts of Damascus. 
And in the 


end the forces of evil are conquered. 


Miriam figures in the victory, too. 


Jehoram 
makes the long needed decisions; and Israel is 
saved. 

Mr. Ingram writes well He has woven a 
simple yet moving love story into his novel. He 
makes the wickedness of Israel, under Jezebel’s 
influence, real and meaningful. He makes the 
very geography of ancient Israel become vivid 
But above all, he gives substance to the characters 
who played the most important parts in the drama 
of Jehoram’s reign. 


“Maid of Israel” 


to be hoped that this is but the beginning of 


deserves success, and it is 


similar books from Broadman. 


THE BRIDE OF INNISFALLEN. By Eudora 
Welty. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 

The author of “The Ponder Heart” has pro- 
duced a new collection of short stories, which 


takes its title from the long, gently witty account 


of a young woman’s journey from London to 
Cork on a night train an on the vessel /mnisfallen. 
But Miss Welty’s new stories are not limited to 
England and Ireland in locale. Of the seven 
stories, several, including “Kim” and “Ladies in 
Spring” are laid in the south and include typically 


unforgetable Welty characters. In another story 


1 


she deals with a group of Italo-Americans on ship 


Naples for the Holy Year. Still 


natory tale about two ladies and 


board going to } 


ht in the wake of Sherman’s 


All of the collection is written with typical 
Welty wit and 
} t 


Europe o rof her own Mississippi bayou country, 


Whether she is writing of 


he 1S alw avs excellent 
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Briefly Noted 


RIO GRANDE. By Harvey Fergusson. Mor- 
row. $5.00. 

A new edition, being a historical picture of 
New Mexico’s Rio Grande valley 
IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE. By Ar 
chie Wallace. Abingdon. $2.00. 

Fifty brief readings for the minister’s use for 
funeral sermons. Includes abundant source ma- 
terial and poetic selections. 
REGION BUILDING. 


ment Lessons from the Tennessee Valley. By 


Community Develop 


James Dahir. Harper. $3.75. 

An extremely “Pro-TVA” account of how 
beneficial social and economic development has 
come to local and backward communities as a re 
sult of TVA Regional planning 
THE WEB OF VICTORY. Grant at Vicksburg 
By Earl S. Miers. Knopf. $5.00 

A history of the capture of Vicksburg 
author of “Gettysburg”. 
WITHIN THE CHANCEL 
ford. Abingdon. $2.00. 


Instructions for use of chancel furnishings and 


By Thomas Staf 


equipment, form and procedure 
THE YEARS OF OUR LORD. By Char 
Crowe. Abingdon. $2.50. 

Seventeen sermons based on events in 
life. 
SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKESPEARE 
By Ernest M. Howse. Abingdon. $2.50 


An analysis of spiritual values found in eight 


Shakesperian plays with a short survey of the 


development of the drama from its beginnings 1 


the Church. 


THE WEALTH WITHIN YOU 
Wheeler. Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 

The author, a resident of Dallas, Texas 
how to discover ideas, attitudes, etc. within 
which will lead to a more successful life 
shows how these “natural laws of success’ 


worked for well known Americans 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON. Gentleman from In- 
diana. By James Woodress. Lippincott. $5.00. 
The author of this biography is a professor at 
Duke University. This first complete biography 
tells of Tarkington’s two marriages, his conquest 
of drinking, despair and threatened blindness. 
DANIEL BOONE. Master of the Wilderness. 
3y John Bakeless. Morrow. $5.00. 
A reissue, first published in 1939 
THE ROBINEAU LOOK 


Knight. Doubleday. $2.75 


By Kathleen Moore 
\ novel of Alabama and of murder and a family 
reunion 


THE FRENCH BROAD 


Rinehart. $5.00 


By Wilma Dykeman 


In the Rivers of America Series, the story of 
the people and history of the French Broad River 
which flows through 


. 5 


parts of Tennessee and 
North Carolina 


THE MISSISSIPPI TRAVELER By John 
Burress. Vanguard. $3.50 


The author of “Little Mule”, this story is of a 
boy who comes Missouri and changes the life 
of a whole town 


Richard Hubler Coward 


THE PASS 
McCann. $3.95 
\ storv ¢ f 


valley, the stakes being a rich gold strike 


intrigue and violence in an Arizona 


HEROINES OF DIXII 


Jones. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00. 


Edited by Katherine 
extracts from the diaries and 
women during the Civil War 

PREDILECTIONS. By Marianne Moore. Vik 

ing. $3.00 

Essays, covering all arts and especially the field 
» =) i d 

of modern poetry written during the past thirty 

years 


SUMMER 


THIRTEENTH 
Oakey. Wyn. $ 


Virginia 


\ portrayal of the emotional development of 
a thirteen-year-old Southern girl and the prob- 
lems that arise when her foster parents decide 


to seek divorce 
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APRIL TO REMEMBER 
Miller. A $3.00. 


A romance built around the opening of an air- 
base in a Sout 


By Helen Topping 


ppleton 


h Georgia town 


THE LEVEE. By 


ashburn. $2.50 


FLAG ON 
Wellman. W 
A juvenile 


Manly Wade 
for ages 12-17, about a boy and his 


part in Louisiana’s struggle for statehood. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES. 


—9OC 
92.70). 


By Marley Cole. 
Vantage. 

The auth a resident of Knoxville, Tennes 
see and provides a complete and authentic history 
of the religious sect. With sixty photographs 
OSIRIS 
Morton 


A colle 
THE BLAZING BORDER. 
Macrae Smit! $2.50. 

A novel 


provide arn to 


TRIUMPHANT 
$2.00. 


By Sidney Grant 
Vantage 


tion ot 


poems by a young Virginian 


By E. E. Halleran 
Texas and of an assignment to 
the Jaurez adherents in Mexic: 


NATIONA FIELD TRIAL CHAMPIONS 
By William Brown and Nash Buckingham. Stack 
$12.50 


pole. 


An accour 


since 1896 


t of the annual National Field Trials 
Mr. Buck- 


known Memphis, Tennessee 


With many illustrations. 
ingham is a well 


writer and sportsman 


THE VIRGINIA EXILES. 
Vining. Lippincott 


rt 


By Elizabeth Gray 
$3.95 

The aut! f “Windows for the Crown Prince” 
writes of Pennsylvania Quakers exiled to the 
Virginia m ins because they failed to swear 


allegiance to young American government 
SPEECHES 
CRITICAI 
Campbell 


RESPONSES AND 
AND HISTORICAL. 


The 


ESSAYS 
By Eugene 
Fund, Austin, 


Barker Starr 


Texas. $4.00 
An introduction to the writings and attitudes of 


a southwest historian 


A PASSION FOR 


Univ 


POLITICS. By 
$7.50 


yf one of the South’s best 


Louis 
Brownlow 


The autobi 


known and m 


of Chicago. 
graphy 


st famous writers. Brownlow was 


SOUTHERN 


( 
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a journalist whose life began in the Ozarks; he 
worked on newspapers in Nashville, Louisville and 
Washington and as a foreign correspondent. 

AT SUNDOWN. 


Macrae Smith. $2.50 


DECISION 
Carder 


By Michael 


\ novel of a Civil War veteran’s hunt for the 


man who broke up his home. Setting is in the 


Southwest 


THE TVA. By Gordon Clapp. 
$3.50 


University of 

Chicago. 
The Charles Walgreen Fund lectures, includ- 

ing a twenty year report on the TVA 

DEATH IN TIME 


K. Crane. $2.75 


as 


LILAC 


Random 


By Mrs. Frances 
\ complicated Kentucky murder story, involv- 

ing sleuths Pat and Jean Abbott. 

‘NEATH TEXAS STARS. 


$3.00 


$y Yetive H. Dean. 
Kerdmans 


A novel of Texas and a musician attached to a 


Gospel Team ( the 


is courted by the musician 


omplications arise when 
beautiful widow wh 
turns out to have a husband, thought to have been 


killed in Korea, but suddenly alive 
THE BUFFALO TRACE. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00 

For children, a story of Lincoln’s grandparents 
and their pioneering in Kentucky. 


By Virginia Ejifert. 


JACOBO SEDELMAYR, Missionary, frontiers- 
man, explorer in Arizona and Sonora. 


Book Shop, Los Angeles $7 50. 


Dawson's 
Translations of four original manuscript narra- 
tives, written by a Jesuit priest who made explora- 
tory trips in the Southwest from 1744 to 1751. 
BUTTERNUT. By 
$3.00. 


John Ceder. Vantage. 


\ novel of the Ozarks. Tad joins the army in 
order to search for the grave of his brother. 


TEACHER, TEACHER, DON’T WHIP ME. 


By Eugenia A. Ellison. Cristopher. $2.75. 


A teacher tells of a year in the fifth grade of 
a Corpus Christi, Texas, school. 
GREEN FROM THE STATES 


> 


fin. Exposition. $3.50 


By Elsie Grif- 
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A novel of a widow with three children and her 


efforts to start a new life in Texas, set during the 
years 1837-46. 


A CALL TO FAITH. By Rachel Hinderlite 
John Knox. $3.00. 


The author, a professor of Applied Christianity 
at a Presbyterian Training School in Richmond, 
writes of Christian theology expressed for the 
layman. 


LARRY COMES HOME. By Curtis Bishop. 
Steck. $2.00. 


Another in the popular “Larry” series, for ages 
9 to 12. 

BRANDS FROM THE BURNING. By Mil- 
lard Jenkins. Broadman. $1.50. 

A Baptist minister describes forty true stories 
from his long experiengg in winning souls 
HOUSE OF THE RANCHER. By May 
Neatherlin. Naylor. $3.00. 

A novel portraying the struggles of a young 
couple to keep their New Mexico ranch going. 


A SPY IN WILLIAMSBURG. By Isabelle 


Lawrence. Rand, McNally. $2.75. 

A juvenile story of the part played by a twelve- 
year-old in the pre-revolutionary days in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

HOOFBEATS ALONG THE LLANO. By 
Edwin Bogusch. Naylor. $3.50. 


A novel of pioneer life in the Llano valley of 
Texas. 


From The University Presses 


BEAUREGARD NAPOLEON IN GRAY. By 
T. Harry Williams. Louisiana State University 
Press. $4.75. 


General P. G. T. Beauregard was the most 
colorful figure of the Civil War. He fired the 
first gun at Fort Sumpter; he commanded Con- 
federate forces at Manassas; he directed and 
fought the battle of Shiloh; he defended Charles- 
ton from attack by sea and in the last months of 
the war defended the southern approaches of 
Richmond. Between military battles he directed 


a continuing campaign against President Jefferson 
Davis. He was skillful and at times stupid, ar- 
rogant but always colorful. During the war years 
he was the hero of the South, seen through a haze 
of glory and drama such as surrounded no other 
Confederate General. 

T. Harry Williams has written a magnificent 
biography, not only of Beauregard’s war years, 
but of the manner in which he made the most of 
defeat and reconstruction. Dr. Williams, a Pro- 
fessor of History at Louisiana State University, is 
also author of the Book-of-the-Month Club selec 
tion “Lincoln and His Generals.” 

Pierre Beauregard was born of Creole parents 
in Louisiana in 1818. When he was eleven years 
old he was sent to a French School in New York, 
run by two brothers who had served under Napo 
leon. He became fascinated with the brothers’ 
accounts of service with Napoleon. During his 
fourth year at the French School, Beauregard de 
cided to become a soldier (One can also imagine 
that he also decided to become another Bona 
parte!) He asked his father to get him an ap 
pointment at West Point. 

He enrolled as Pierre Gustave Tounant-Beau 
regard, but soon dropped the hyphen. In a few 
years he removed additional portions of his name, 
in a process of Americanization, and signed him- 
self G. T. Beauregard. Beauregard was an excel- 
lent student, graduated second in a class of forty- 
five. He was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the engineers. 

Young Beauregard saw his first action in Mex- 
ico where the controversial nature of his character 
first began to show. He considered himself with 
out peer, deeply resented it when he felt other 
officers received credit he should have received 
During the Mexican campaign, Beauregard asso 
ciated a great deal with Robert E. Lee. As young 
as he was, Beauregard spoke out freely to his 
superiors. He was filled with book learning, could 
recite exactly what Napoleon had done in certain 
circumstances. It was in Mexico that Beauregard 
showed the weakness which was to plague him 
all through his military career. He did know his 
books, so well indeed, that all battles were 
planned and fought in conformity with a fixed 


pattern. He never learned to improvise. And 
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he was aly of himself that he not only 


planned it continually sent forth 
master plans for all the other generals and for 
President 

After 


avowed 


War, 
t, was made Superintendent 


West Poi But the da 


lay after he took over, he 


Beauregard, 


was rem the shortest superintendency 
action was at Fort 
fort made Beat 
The press lauded him 
greatest soldiers The 
its thanks. Preside 
ked him. Women idolize 
itten about him 


ard went to 


ral and | 
ypen within 
signment was t 
Here he began i 
It became 


plan withou 


d scale 
habit 


inforn nemy and withou 
the realiti f hi wn resources.” 
a brigas 


plain tha 


Again the 


ories of his exploits a 


n He was pron ted 


added t 


large f 


the size « 


begar 


Beauregard 


, to members o 


to Davis. | iticized the 


services of 
He had 


his propensity f 


general « war 


everyone 


letters did not make President Davis happy 


Confederate Congress was split into pro-ar 


Jeauregard factions. It was in large measure 


! 


cause of the Administration’s growing dislike 


feauregard he was shipped to the West, ther 


to take a leading part in the Battle of Shiloh 


}eauregard showed again the com- 


stupidity that character- 
be 0k 


(also, no 


Because of his 
ol strategy 
upreme egoism) what might 
which 


was a stand-off 


e defeats. And after 


made a which 
In ill 
rest at He 


his command without 


move 


‘he government could 
d Che 


lesert his post in order 


administration 


pular Creole could not 
He appeared again, in 
visionary planer He 
in others his fixed 
He ended his military 

f the West. 
Confederate Generals, 
himself successfully 
Sout! He was an excel- 
volved in the rehabilita- 
the problem of controlling 
spered, particularly when 
of the front men in the 
Presiding over the 
But until the last 
‘ntering into writing 
federate generals in 
yout who was wrong 
loss of battles and 
Feb- 
ng Beauregard’s last days, 


delerium to the War days 


Jew Orleans, on 


nv tomorrow”, he would 
ildren and grand 


to prepare for the 


Kate Stone 
Anderson 


$4.95 


Journal of 


Louis 


he South, Kate Stone 
War would be an outing 
inspired to great deeds by 


military 


reverses of the 
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first year did not cool her ardor; but when the 
war began to close in on Brokenburn, the family 
plantation in northeastern Louisiana, she became 
less optimistic. Beginning in May, 1861, Kate 
regularly noted events in her journal. The regu- 
larity continued until 1865 with briefer and less 
regular sketches until 1868. 

Kate Stone was twenty years old when the war 
began. She lived with a widowed mother, five 


brothers and a sister. The Journal tells, not 


" 


only of optimism in the beginning but also of the 
feelings of a sensitive girl when news of defeat 
and tragedy became common. There is the story 
of flight that was a part of life for many prospet 
ous southerners. The Stones became refugees in 
Texas, finally went back home to find the planta- 
tion ravaged by floods and occupation troops 


The “Journal” is an important addition to the 
literature of the Civil War. The experiences of 
Kate Stone and her family were often exciting 
But more important is her graphic portrayal of 
civilian life in the Trans-Mississippi region. She 
records many things and discusses the 
problems that faced the South. With w 
clarity this young girl has recorded a pi 


the struggles, the dangers, the hopes 
£g £g | 


heartaches of the South during its darkest hour 


A copy of Kate Stone’s “Journal” was 
only recently in the possession of her daughter 
Amy Holmes, of Tallulah, Louisiana by John 
Anderson who has edited it and has 
needed explanatory notes 


THOMAS WOLFE: The Weather of His Youth 
3y Louis D. Rubin, Jr. Louisiana State Univer 
sity Press. $3.50 

Dr. Rubin, a Professor at the U 
Pennsylvania, has sought to write of 
Carolina novelist in a manner somewhat betweet 
those who have idolized Wolfe and those who have 
dismissed his work as windy and unimportant 
This is only the fourth book-length critical study 
of Wolfe ever to be published. Dr. Rubin’ 
is not so much an attempt to introduce the 
ist as it is a close study of the meaning of the 
Wolfe novels 


were absolutely faithful to Wolfe’s personal ex 


The author believes thes« 


periences, to what Wolfe thought was happening 


to him. The heroes are, according to Dr. Rubin, 


Wolfe himself. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. By Frank Tannenbaum. Univ. 
of Oklahoma. $3.50 

Frank Tannenbaum is Professor of Latin 
\merican History at Columbia University. He is 
an exponent of “true internationalism”, which 
he believes is the only defense against Commun- 
sm. This concept “true internationalism” is 
based on long American tradition \mericans 
have always believed, according to Dr. Tannen- 


| 


baum, in the equal dignity of little nations. We 


have not and will not bargain away the rights of 
others; we will not be a party to a balance of 
power settlement And the author believes it 
would be national suicide to attempt to divide the 
world between rselves and the Russians. He 


has little use for the ideas of George Kennan or 


1 


for any of the experts who write in terms of 
realpolitik 

AMERICAN STRATEGY IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE. By 
Oklahoma 


Colonel Rinehardt has been recently retired 


orge Reinhardt. University of 


from the He does not be 


] 


lieve that passive | 


ntainment will win the cold 
war. Instead the West can only win through a 
massive use of all its resources, material, spiritual 
ind economic. We must develop a strategy which 
will roll back Communism, but not destroy Rus 
sian power. What all this means is not too clear 
to this reviewer How the Red army can be 
“negotiated to withdraw” is something the author 


never makes quite clear 


Views of the War 


NUREMBER(\ German 
, Benton and George Grimm 


Trials. By W. |] 
Southern Methodist University. $4.00 
Selected articles on the War Trails by German 


lawyers and professor 


THE DEVELOPMEN OF AMERICAN 
LITERARY CRITISM Edited By Floyd 
ywvall. Univ North Carolina. $4.00 
American literary criticism 
THE PARCHMENT PEACE 


Chalmers. U 


By John Vinsor 
Georgia. $4.50 
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A study of the role of the Senate in shaping 
U. S. foreign policy since World War 1 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GUIDE. 
by Blackwell Robinson. 


$5.00 


An up-to-dae revision of an earlier publicatior 


Edited 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Includes many maps and illustrations, informa 
tigp of new and increased recreational facilities 
special tours, etc. 


Other Important Books 


THE ROOSEVELT LEADERSHIP 
1945. By Edgar Eugene Robinson. 
$6.00. 

In the decade since Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
death there has been a gradual solidification of the 
lines of those for and those against him. Re 
gardiess of personal opinion held by any one of 
us, we must admit that his influence has been tre 
mendous. This is true, not only of the United 
States but of the whole world. His memory 
is perpetuated abroad by an amazing number oi 
Avenue Roosevelts and Roosevelt Roads (there 


1933 
Lippincott 


is even one in Formosa.) 

Stanford Professor Robinson has made the first 
attempt to evaluate objectively the whole period of 
Reosevelt leadership. His efforts will not make 
Roosevelt-lovers happy; nor, as a matter of fact 
will it particularly please the hordes of bitter-end 
Roosevelt-haters. It is a book of great interest, 
not only in content, but in genesis 

“The Roosevelt Leadership” was made possible 
by a bequest of Brooks Parker, a Philadelphia 
business man who died in 1951. Mr. Parker's 
will stipulated that a sum of $25,000 be made 
available for a “contemporary appraisement of the 
Roosevelt leadership.” The will further provided 
that the study must be made without “fear, favor 
or prejudice.” While most objective readers will 
agree that Dr. Robinson has done an excellent 
and objective job, it is startling as well as amus 
ing to note the ill-concealed distaste with which 
his book has been greeted by liberal writers and 
historians 

Author Robinson 


Franklin Roosevelt became President at a time 


points out quickly that 


when manv Americans were hysterically fright 
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ened. He gave the nation hope; his multiple 
agencies pumped money as well as hope into the 
economy. But even during the first vigorous days 
f his administration he was laying what Dr. 
Robinson future 


While Roosevelt’s shock treatment did 


believes to be the seeds of 
troubles 
bring the nation to its feet, it also damaged the 
traditional processes by which our nation had 
achieved greatness. Roosevelt too frequently 
‘played by ear”; he relied more and more upon 
an intimate group of advisers who were non 
elected and therefore did not have to face the 
public 

And of especial interest is the manner in which 
Mr. Roosevelt swayed the people through the 
“devils”, 


various which according to him, were 


grasping for America’s soul. There were the 
devils of Wall Street and big business, of tradi- 
The President, 


the first man in his office to make wide use of 


tionalists and economic royalists 


radio, kept the public behind him by shamelessly 
flaying the devils, by making of himself the cham 
pion who would and could save man’s soul 

When threats of war came, Mr. Roosevelt at 
first promised the people that America would 
not become involved. But then he moved swifty 
in such a manner that involvement was inevitable 
When war came, the President again became the 
peoples’ champion, fighting against the massed 
deviltry of Hitler and Hirohito 

Franklin Roosevelt was a superb war leader 
and the people followed him just as they had in 
times of peace. But Dr. Robinson has several 
serious indictments to make. “It is not necessary 
to stress,” he writes “the existence of Communist 
infiltration and Communist spies in the American 
government. More important, however, in the 
perspective of years-—and vastly more important 
in influencing the masses of Americans—was the 
stark fact that the administration did look with 
favor upon the objectives of Russia as far as 
they were then understood Only because 
the President had such a tolerant view of the 
Russian government, could he have believed that 
he could, with all his presuasive powers, win 
Stalin to such programs as that of the United 
Nations Roosevelt believed that Stalin, though 


a leader of great ruthlessness, could, by maneuver 
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and influence, be brought into a union of demo- 
cratic nations.” 

And finally, 
Roosevelt's 


commenting upon President 
Yalta, the author states, 
“There was no Western policy—at Yalta—except 
to counteract; no positive policy to guide the 
West. Thus, at Yalta, a new map of Asia was 
foreshadowed as a new map of Europe was out 
lined . . . Ignorant of—or resolved to ignore 
historic background, Mr. Roosevelt and his ad- 
visors lost for the West.” 

Professor Robinson shows that the Roosevelt 
actions at Yalta were a part of the Roosevelt 
manner in all things. 


role at 


He was always supremely 
confident that he could persuade or out maneuver 

-and usually he did. Policy and principle fre 
quently suffered for expediency. Always it was 
easy for him to believe that the ends justified the 
means. And concludes Robinson, “Inasmuch as 
on major decisions he had a majority support, it 
was (also) the tragedy of the American people.” 


VENTURE INTO DARKNESS. By 
Tisdale Hobart $3.95 

Mrs. Hobart is the author of an even dozer 
books on China, her best known being “Oil for 
the Lamps of China”. Her latest novel is a 
powerful story of an American business man who 
returns secretly, via the underground, to China 
He hopes to rescue the young American who 
volunteered to take over temporarily a position in 
a Shanghai bank 

David Conway is driven into his adventure 
because of a guilty conscience. He feels he should 
never have allowed young Paul Damon to replace 
him while he sought unsuccessfully to patch up 
a marriage already well on the rocks. But the 
significance of Mrs. Hobart’s story does not lie 
in Conway's feelings of guilt. 


Alice 
Longmans. 


For the first time 
in a novel, she tells the frightening, the night 
marish story of China today. Conway arranged 
to get into China through old friends of his 
father. He is accompanied on his long trip by 
junk and overland, by Mu San, son of his 
father’s friend. Once within China, Mu San 
turns out to be a Communist. 

Conway is finally captured. For days he is 
brainwashed, with Mu San given the major as 


signments in breaking Conway's mind. But Mu 


San is not certain, is suspected by other Com- 
munists, is terribly torn in mind and soul. Con- 
way is rescued from jail by the underground. 
He begins the long 1200 mile overland trip south 
to the vicinity of Hong Kong. The underground 
also has taken Mu San along, a prisoner, to be 
turned over to his father in Hong Kong for 
punishment. 

This is the bare skeleton of Mrs. 
story. 


Hobart’s 
For David Conway, born in China and 
loving China, there is the hellish experience of 
going back. For Mu San there is the equally 
hellish experience of being a Communist and 
yet of having part of his soul non-Communist. 
\s the reader follows the struggle of these two 
men, he follows also the travail of a great nation. 
He goes with school children to watch an exe- 
cution; he hears the slogans, sees the young 
minds being molded and crushed. The life of 
rural China, the struggle between poorly armed 
guerrillas and the vast Communist military ma- 
chine, the abject surrender of some, the heroic re- 
sistance of others—these things come to life. 

In the end David Conway dies that Mu San. 
whose soul has been found whole again, might 
live. His mission has failed, for young Damon 
had long since broken, had been executed. One 
wonders a bit why it was necessary for Conway 
to die. His death adds nothing to an already 
grim and frightening story. Mrs. Hobart is 
occasionally off base in her descriptions of guer- 
rilla activities; she is wrong when she describes 
Chinese peasants armed in order to protect their 
fields from guerrilla raids. The Communist re- 
gime does not dare to arm anyone but its soldiery 
But these are minor defects in a magnificent 
story 


Among The New Juveniles 


For The Very Young 


MARTIN’S FRIENDS. Story and Pictures by 
Viking. $2.00 

A delightful story of a little boy's play, with 
himself-in-the-mirror as his only playmate. The 
pictures capture all the humor of a little child's 
make believe 


Rosemart Jemne 
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PETER 
Aaron Fine 


PLANTS A POCKETFUL. By 


I 
Oxford. $2.50. 


Peter forgot about the pocketful of seeds he 
had planted in the fall. But when spring comes, 
a flower mysteriously blooms through the cement 
that has been paved over Peter’s “garden”. 
Beautifully illustrated, showing the wonder and 
excitement of growing things. Suitable for 


children 4 to 7 


COUNTRY FAIR 


ford $2.50 


By Malvern Barker. Ox 
The coming he fair caused a problem for 
Tommy; for he had a cow named Minnie and 


was so excited 


about the fair that he forgot to 
milk Minnie The problem is solved, in story 


and colored pictures 
SPRINGTIME FOR JEANNE-MARIE. 
Francoize Scribner’s. $2.50. 

\ simple text and picture story of Jeanne 
Marie and her two pets—a white duck named 
Madelon and a white sheep named Patapon. 


For Ages 6to 10 


THE POPPY SEEDS 


Crowell. $2.75 


By Clyde Robert Bulla 


Pablo lived in a dry valley in Mexico. One 
day he was given some poppy seeds, and even 
iIks told him the seeds would not grow, 
Pablo had 


faith that maybe it would rain. It did, and 


though 1 
he planted poppies by every house. 


beauty came to the village. Color illustrations 


by Jean Chi 


FAIRING WEATHER. By Elspeth Bragdon 
Viking. $2.00 

\n island story for little girls. The people oi 
he story In an island off the Maine coast 
There is a lighthouse, coast guard men and two 


nine-year-old girls who become best friends 


SURPRISE FOR 


. PETER POCKET. 


Justus. Holt. $2.25 


3y May 


More appealing stories about Peter Pocket 


who last yeat 


appeared with his “Pickle Pup”. 
Peter and Granny Messer live in a cabin in the 
Southern Mountains, and Peter’s surprise re- 


sults from songs in a box left Peter by his 
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father. The author's father was a mountain 
school teacher, and she herself has taught—and 
learned to be a wonderful storyteller. 


MR. MAGIC. By Margaret Otto. Holt. $2.50. 

A delightful story of Barny and his Mr. 
Magic, a rabbit which won a prize in the pet 
show. But Mr. Magic had many other surprises 


for Barny and his sister, Gretel. 


PYSEN. By Edith Unnerstad. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

A story of Sweden and of five year old Pysen, 
who has surprising adventures and keeps his 


family in turmoil 


PLANTATION DOLL 


$2.50. 


By Cora Cheny. Holt. 


Another Cora Cheny book with a southern 
setting. The story is of an elegant French doll 
which mysteriously disappears from the attic of 
Rose Hill Plantation 


who comes to the plantation to visit her cousin 


Hilarious fun with Molly, 


Lucinda. Certain to delight little girls. 


For Ages l0 to 14 


YANKEE PRIVATEER. By Andre Norton. 


P 
World $2.75 
An exciting story of young America in the 
days of privateers, of romance, capture by the 
British and escape from Plymouth’s old Mill 
Prison 
INTRODUCING ANIMALS-WITH-BACK 
BONES. By William and Helena Bullough 
Crowell. $2.50 
With 83 illustrations, this is an explanation of 
vertebrate animals for young readers. It is also 
the story of the evolution of these creatures from 
the earliest known fish, which lived 350,000,000 
years ago 
THE WHALE HUNTERS By 
Whittam. World. $2.75 


A well illustrated story of Whale hunting and 


Geoffrey 


through the centuries. Told in 


> 


its development 
part through the diary of Jonathon Oakley, the 
adventures of Thomas, his descendent and still 
another twentieth century Oakley who goes sail- 


ing to the Antartic 
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For Old Boys and Girls 


MY COMPASS POINTS TO TREASURE. By 
Holt. $2.50 


For many years the author has been a treasure 


Lt. Harry Rieseberg. 


salvor, searching through old maps and books 
for information on treasure ships sunk long ago 
His book is a rousing adventure yarn, of a trip 
in the Caribbean searching for Spanish gold 


THE WILD HORSE TRAP. 
Viking. $2.50. 


By Dale White 


A mystery in Virginia City is solved by young 
Rob Norwood, whose father was suspected o 
being involved in a mail-coach robbery. Written 
of Montana in the 1880's, this is a book filled not 
only with mystery but with adventure and the 
feel of the Old West. 


JAMES BOWIE and His Famous Knife. By 
Shannon Garst. Messner. $2.75. 

This is a book that adults will enjoy, being the 
adventure-filled life of James Bowie and his knife 
James explored Louisiana swamps when he was 
a boy; with the help of pirate Jean Lafitte made 
a fortune before he was thirty; and was killed at 


the battle of the Alamo. 
JOHN CHARLES FREMONT Trail Marker 
of the Old West. Messner. $2.75 


For young people, a biography of Colonel James 


sy Olive Burt. 


Fremont who mapped the wilds of Utah, Oregan 
and California but who was in time accused of 
crimes against his country. His adventures, his 
trial, the loyalty of his wife and friends and his 
final honors are exciting chapters in this story 
of the West. 
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Natalie B. Watson's 


BLUE AND GRAY 
TOGETHER 


Nine exciting “short shorts” and 
poetry on a variety of Mississippi 
themes. 


“Entirely readable.”—David E. 
Guyton, poet and newspaper con- 
tributor, former head of Social 
Science Depr., Blue Mountain 
College 


Joy Carver's 


MEDITATIONS ON 
A HIGH HILL 


Shows deep feeling for the landscape 
of the Gulf Coast. 


“These poems reveal a sensitive 
spirit responding to surroundings 
and to human emotions . . . an 
originality, an imagination and a 
vividness that set the reader dream- 
ing.” —Alma Hickman, professor 
emeritus of English, Mississippi 
Southern College 


Two FIRST BOOKS by new authors 
which are published by Southland Press 
in distinctive mimeographed editions 
with board covers at $1.00 each. 


SOUTHLAND PRESS 


Perkinston, Miss. 


P.S. You are cordially invited to 
write for a free sample copy of 
SNOWY EGRET, the literary maga- 
zine of natural history. 
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This “foundation book of education” is the most generally 
used book in the schoolroom. It puts at the finger tips of 
teachers and students reliable information on every subject 
in the curriculum. 


The acquisition of this big unabridged dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in a multitude of special works of refer 
ence. It is equivalent in type matter to a multivolume ency- 
clopedia. When the long life of the dictionary is considered, 
its cost per year is but an infinitely small percentage of the 
total book budget. It is the best buy per dollar of cost in the 
whole world of books. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus 
trated ; magnificent color plates ; 3,350 pages 


REGULAR-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 934 x 5 inches 
Weight, 16% Ib. 
No. 1 Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 2 Tan Fabrikoid, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 3 Buff Buckram, 2 Volumes, sprinkled edges, indexed 


INDIA-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 3 inches 
Weight, 9% Ib. 
No. 5 Tan Legal Buckram, sprinkled edges, indexed 
No. 6 Full Leather, dark brown, sprinkled edges, indexed 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES . . . for every weed 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


This is a completely new book. Created by the same editorial 
staff that produced Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, it is the latest in the famous Webster's Collegiate 
series and surpasses all other handy-size dictionaries in convenience 
authority, usefulness, and up-to-dateness. A favorite of students 
with its authoritative definition, exact pronunciation, and accurate 
etymologies. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 terms illustrated. 
THIN-PAPER STYLE, 7% x 10 x 1% inches. Weight 3% Ib 
. 8 Tan Cloth, plain edges, without thumb index 
io. 9 Merriam Linen, dark blue, sprinkled edges, indexed 
10 Red Fabrikoid, sprinkled edges, indexed 
. 11 Leather, Levant Grain, black, gold edges, indexed 
12 Limp Pigskin, dark blue, gold edges, indexed 
13 Limp Pigskin, light brown, gold edges, indexed 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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‘** have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 





WEBSTER'S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, coLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Univer- 
sity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of Notre 
Dame, New York University and dozens of 
others. Compare it and you will immediate- 
ly see it meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before pub- WEBSTER 'S 
lished. It contains more entries, carefully VEW WORLD 
chosen (142,000) . . . more pages (1,760)... 
more complete etymologies . . . more descrip- 
tive synonyms... more examples of usage .. . 
more scientific, business, social terms . .. more 
idioms, slang, colloquialisms ... more pic- #S)snaemapeelon 
tures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 
terms). 


+? 


DICTIONARY 


> 7 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Oh 


a cuca 
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WILL THERE BE WAR WITH CHINA? 


IS QUEMOY WORTH DEFENDING? 


Should We Recognize “Two Chinas?” 


For your answers read 


Still the Rice Grows Green 


BY JOHN C. CALDWELL 
Author of China Coast Family and The Korea Story 


Dr. Daniel Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald says: 


“To date nothing approaching Caldwell’s volume has been written covering 
the contemporary scene in the Far East—Particularly China, Formosa, Korea. 
Still The Rice Grows Green is both ominous and hopeful . . . he believes 
that, late as is the hour, we can still recover China and save the East to Freedom 
by following the right guides. . . . Here is a book of flaming indignation but 
factually confirmed, that mixes romance and sheer beauty with those things of 
mass cruelty that are obscene and incredible. 


“For every literate American this is a ‘must’ book—absolutely ‘must’. Write 
that again please—'Absolutely must’.” 


STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN $3.75 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


20 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 

















A LASTING AND TREASURED GIFT 
A COMPLETE FAMILY BIBLE 


DELUXE EDITION 


16 PAGES OF 
FULL COLOR 
PAINTINGS 


GIFT BOXED 


PAGES EDGED 
IN 23K GOLD 


THUMB CUT 
INDEX 


1,462 PAGES 


The Holy Bible 


KING JAMES VERSION 


1,462 peges printed in re clear type of fine opeque paper. 


Self-pronouncing, 127 pages of study 
bles, reviews, etc. Laevishly illustrated. Attractive presentation page, family 
records. DE LUXE EDITION. Gorgeously bound in black leather with circuit 
ed Pages edged in 23 k. gold. Gold stamping in 23 &. gold. Thumb cut 
i ribbon marker. 16 pages of full color paintings. This is @ very fine 
Bible and a very special value. Gift Boxed. $7.95. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


ps, index, chronology, teachings, pare- 





























Merriam—Webster Dictionary Table 


Walnut Finish, 30 Inches High. $29.50 
Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











